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torate. In the House of Lords, opposition of this character
is unjustified simply because it is built upon the assump-
tion that the Conservative Party can always pick the
legislation it will allow its opponents to enact. For no
theory of a "mandate" underlies the action of the House
of Lords. The need for the Parliament Act of 1911 had
been recently affirmed by a general election; but the Lords
were only with difficulty persuaded to pass it under threat
of a creation of peers. The Baldwin Government had no
"mandate" for the Trade Union Law Amendment Act of
1927, and it was bitterly opposed by the Labour Party;
but the House of Lords saw no evidence of haste in a bill
torn to pieces in debate in the House of Commons, and
they passed it without a trace of difficulty. Obviously
enough, a power to delay which operates only as a barrier
against legislation in one direction will prove as intolerable
to a Labour Government in the future as it proved to a
Liberal Government between 1906 and 1914.
2.
It is, indeed, recognized that this is the case; for no
one now defends the present composition of the Upper
Chamber, The Left wants either no second chamber at
all or one which, on some adaptation of the Norwegian
model, will effectively confine its functions to those of a
technical revising body in the narrowest sense of that
term. The parties of the Right want a real second chamber,
which is, in effect, to say that they want one so reformed
that it will have the necessary authority to delay the
proposals of the Left if and when the latter should become
a Government Lord Salisbury, indeed, in introducing his
proposals for its reform in 1932 was honest enough
openly to avow the purpose he had in view* There was, he
said in effect, a danger that there would one day be a
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